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Since the general treatment of the feelings is in harmony with the conven- 
tion of the time, would not the author have profited by still farther follow- 
ing the prevailing custom and making an appeal to a *' voluntaristic " psy- 
chology as a basis for the correlation of these two functions ? Religion might 
well be interpreted as a mode of human adjustment whose groundwork is 
a set of reactions or will. 

Although the volume may be psychologically premature in its presenta- 
tion to the public, it would be an injustice to judge it from this standpoint. 
There is hardly a page that does not richly pay the reading. The main 
contention compels assent, in spite of, as much as because of, its psycholo- 
gizing. It is a great gain to have its point of view presented with such 
grace of style and so much forcefulness. 

Edwin D. Starbuck. 
State University of Iowa. 

Philon. Par Jules Martin. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1907. — pp. 303. 

This volume forms one of the series " Les Grands Philosophes," under 
the editorship of Claudius Piat. It gives a straightforward account of 
Philo's teaching, without much argumentation or discussion, under the 
following four heads : (1) The Principles of the Doctrine, (2) God and the 
Universe, (3) God and Man, (4) The Universe. Though intended for the 
reader who is not a special student of Philo, the notes contain copious 
references to Philo's works, which the specialist may very well consult in 
his study of the subject. The exposition is conducted partly in the author's 
own words, and partly in quotations from Philo's works. The latter is 
essential to give an idea of Philo's method. Martin is right in emphasizing 
that Philo can scarcely be called a philosopher, or an original and exact 
thinker. He is not only eclectic, but he is not even independent in his 
eclecticism. He must satisfy two masters whose bidding pulls in opposite 
directions. He has once for all attached himself to the text of the Bible as 
the soil which he tills for the love of it, and only certain plants will grow 
naturally in that soil. To attempt to cultivate exotic growth can only re- 
sult in products which are stunted. Thus Philo is at his best as a moralist, 
as a homilist. As a physicist and metaphysician he is vague, ambiguous, 
confused, inconsistent. Martin points out these inconsistencies and vague- 
nesses in the treatment of the Logos (p. 62), of the relation of God to the 
world (p. 71), of the character of creation (ibid.), of matter (p. 73), of Ideas 
and Powers (p. 75 f.), of Good and Evil (pp. 99, 103), of our knowledge 
of God (pp. 139 f., p. 146), of the doctrine of Grace (p. 165), of the freedom 
of the will (pp. 167 f.). 

Abbe' Martin's interests being chiefly theological, he is constantly drawing 
parallels between Philo and the New Testament writings, and the works 
of the Church Fathers. This is also demanded by the subject itself ; for 
it is above all in the theological works of the first five centuries of Chris- 
tianity that Philo's method and point of view are in evidence. Admitting 
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that Philo is an outgrowth of contemporary conditions, Jewish and Hellenic, 
Martin considers Philo as a step in the direction of Christianity, and points to 
adumbrations of the Trinity (p. 62), and the doctrine of Grace (p. 1 59). From 
this point of view, it is only natural that Martin regards the developments of 
these and other views in the Christian writers as fuller, clearer, bolder, 
superior, etc. That there is a similarity in phraseology between Philo and 
the New Testament writings, Martin correctly refers to the circumstance of 
a common Jewish-Hellenistic dialect. 

It seems doubtful that Philo ever consulted the original Hebrew of the 
Old Testament, or that he could read it if he wanted to. That he inter- 
prets the proper names according to the Hebrew meanings of them proves 
nothing ; or rather, what little it does prove is against the supposition that 
Philo consulted the Hebrew text. Thus, to cite one instance out of many, 
Hur ( = Heb. -fin), who aided Aaron in holding up the hands of Moses 
during the battle with Amalek (Ex. xvii, 10, 12) is transliterated in the 
Septuagint &p. This suggested to Philo the Hebrew word -|ix (= light), 
and he builds his allegory on that supposition. If he had been in the habit of 
using the Hebrew text, he could not have indulged in his favorite pastime 
with the same equanimity. 

Martin names two editions which he says are the only ones of importance 
(p. 4 note 4, II), those of Hoeschell, Paris, 1640, and of Maugey, London, 
1742. Both in the note and in the bibliography (pp. 292-3) he omits the 
new edition of Wendland & Cohn, which has been publishing since 1894. 

While the book is not intended for the specialist, it might have been 
made more complete by brief discussions or statements of the reasons for 
and against the authenticity of certain of the works attributed to Philo. 
The subject of Philo's sources could have been treated with greater detail, 
and a word might have been said on the debt Philo owed to the exegesis of 
the Halacha in Palestine. The latter subject has been treated by Frankel, 
Ritter, Siegfried, and others, and Martin's book would have gained by 

having their results embodied therein. 

Isaac Husik. 

Geschichte der Judischen Philosophie des Mittelalters, nach Problemen dar- 
gestellt. Erster Band : Die Grundprinzipien I. Von David Neumark. 
Berlin, George Reimer, 1907. — pp. xxiv, 615. 

This work is important and deserves a more extended treatment than 
space here permits. For this the present writer may refer to his article in 
the Jewish Exponent of Philadelphia, May 8, 1908. In five volumes and 
nine books the author aims to cover the ground of the Jewish Philosophy 
of the Middle Ages under the following heads : Introduction, Matter and 
Form, Doctrine of Attributes, the Four Postulates, the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Post-Maimonidean Philosophy, Psychology and Epistemology, 
Prophetology, Ethics, Dogmatics. 

Modern Jewish Philosophy, the author says, has three tasks to accom- 



